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THE FAR EAST IN TEACHER- 


EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


\N important conference on international 


education was recently held at Harpers Ferry, 
West Virginia, under the auspices of the Liaison 


Committee for International Edueation. In 
attendance were 70 educators, representing lead- 
ing edueational organizations of this country 


and 29 of the United Nations. Attention was 


focused on the need for a critical consideration 


The 
conference described the potential contributions 


of problems of international education. 


of edueation to postwar reconstruction as “fun- 
damental in importance and of basie signifi- 
cance.” It also emphasized the need for reach- 
ing large population groups in all hemispheres 
in order to provide strategie approaches to the 
It was 
held that only as great numbers of the people 
of all lands become really intelligent with ref- 
erence to the fundamental problems involved in 


development of world understanding. 


international intercourse can there be real prog- 
ress toward realizing the conditions which will 
make for lasting peace. The implications of 
these views for teacher-preparation are direct 
and obvious. 

In the present article the need for developing 
an understanding of the Far East a as an essential 
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part of education for international understand- 

ing will be considered. 
Import of the Far East 

The bombing of Pearl Harbor drove deep into 


, Present and Future. 


the national consciousness a sudden realization 
of the importance of Asia to the United States. 


Since that time we have been striving to make 


amends. The traditional friendship of the 
people of China has assumed a new significance. 
A hundred books and pamphlets designed to 


interpret the Far East have appeared and found 


ready sale. The national mind-set for Asiatic 
studies is favorable as it has never been before 
in the history of this country. 

This interest promises to grow in the months 
that he ahead as we come to grips with Japan 
through the help of China, India, and other Far 
The present import of the 
a life-and-death 


struggle which involves all of us with an irresis 


Eastern eountries. 
Far East is being dramatized in 


tible foree. 


sut what about the future? Will our people, 


as the pressure of war is relaxed, again lapse 
into with reference to the Far 
East? 


Teacher-education institutions have an oppor- 


forgetfulness 
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tunity and, indeed, a definite responsibility to 
render a constructive service for both the pres- 
ent and the future in reference to this matter. 
The programs of these institutions must be 
broucht into line with the long-term significance 
of Asia and the Far East in our national life. 
China, for example, is becoming a great mili- 
tary force as a result of the present war. But 
it is also planning a program of industrializa- 
tion and agricultural rehabilitation for the post- 
war period. Whether the human and natural 
resources of China will become agencies for 
peace or for militarism is at present unknown. 
It is apparent, however, that the direction which 
will be taken is of great importance not only to 
the life of China and the Far East but also to 
America. Our teachers, today and tomorrow, 
can help to determine this direction by an intel- 
ligent interpretation of the responsibilities of 
the American people toward the Far East. It 
is obvious that we can grow together only if we 
seek to understand and assist one another to 
achieve common purposes. The future peace of 
the world depends in a large measure on the 
degree to which the economie, sociologieal, and 
political bases for the solution of these interna- 
tional problems are known and understood by 
great numbers of the American people. To 
this end we must prepare our teachers, and they 
our youth. 

Survey of Far-Eastern Studies. In order to 
get a picture of what is now being done in the 
teachers colleges and normal schools of the eoun- 
try in foeusing the attention of prospective 
teachers on the Far East, a questionnaire was 
sent to all of these institutions early in the 
spring of 1943. This study was sponsored by 
the American Association of Teachers Colleges 
and the U. S. Office of Education. Returns 
were received from 118 institutions. 

These returns show that most of the teachers 
colleges of the country are concerned with the 
Far East in one or more courses, usually in his- 
tory, geography, economies, or international re- 
lations. However, 11 of the 118 colleges re- 
ported no course of any kind dealing specifically 
with the Far East. 

The colleges were asked to report the purpose 
of the work offered on the Far East. In gen- 
eral, they indicated that the purpose is to bring 
about a better understanding of the Far East 
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and of its peoples. The statement of purposes 
in most cases was so general as to suggest a lack 
of direction in the courses offered. A few col- 
leges stated specifically that they are endeavor- 
ing to bring to their students an understanding 
of the interrelationships among the countries of 
the world, their economie interdependence, the 
world economie and social problems. The evi 
dence, however, was not convincing that most 
of the colleges are trying eagerly to develop a 
world point of view and a knowledge of vital 
interrelationships which must be widespread be- 
fore the world can hope to achieve a lasting 
peace. 

Slightly more than a majority of the teachers 
colleges reported that student organizations 
gave some attention to the Far East during the 
preceding year. Most frequent among the or- 
ganizations active in this field were the inter- 
national-relations clubs. For the most part the 
activities were of the usual variety, including 
forums, debates, and club meetings. One of the 
clubs reported such vital concern about the Far 
East that its members were sponsoring a weekly 
column in the college paper. In another teach- 
ers college a dramaties group presented “Lady 
Precious Stream,” an ancient Chinese play. 
This involved a large amount of study concern- 
ing Chinese history, customs, methods of acting, 
art, and other such items. A Chinese woman 
gave the prologue and between-acts explana- 
tions. The college assembly during the week 
was addressed by an American correspondent 
who had lived in China for 20 years. Thus the 
interest of the total college and of many guests 
was focused on China. 

The purposes of the club activities were very 
general, similar to the purposes listed for the 
courses. Only oceasionally did a club report 
that it was particularly concerned about such 
specific and vital matters as the relation of Far- 
Eastern problems to the development of world 
peace, preparation for future relations, and the 
interrelations of western and eastern cultures. 
In most of the colleges the number of students 
reached by the club activities was less than fifty. 

During the twelve-month period prior to the 
study approximately forty per cent of the teach- 
ers colleges held assemblies dealing with the Far 
East. In the use of audio-visual aids, 30 of the 
118 reported activity. Most of these had used 
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motion pictures either in assemblies or in elass. 
Ten colleges reported some use of the radio. 
Twenty-six of the 118 institutions had done 
some work in co-operation with community 
groups. Two institutions reported plans for 
expansion of community activities. 

Most of the teachers-college libraries have 
collected some materials concerned with the Far 
East although 38 reported no materials of any 
kind. 


least some of the numerous government publica- 


Most of these have probably received at 
tions. Apparently they are used so rarely that 
they were not mentioned by the librarians. Sev- 
eral institutions have collected such materials 
as pictures, maps, bulletins, and newspaper clip- 
pings dealing with the Far East. 

On the whole, the picture of activities in the 
teacher-education institutions is both encourag- 
ing and disturbing. It is clear that most of the 
institutions are giving some attention to the his- 
tory and cultures of the Far East. However, a 
keen awareness of the vital importance of the 
Far Kast in the present and future life both of 
this country and of the world is not in evidence 
in most of the institutions. 

Recommendations. Specific recommendations 
may be helpful to teacher-edueation institutions 
which are planning a revision of their programs 
to the end that the Far East may be studied 
We, therefore, offer the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 


more effectively. 


1. Far-Eastern studies should be emphasized and 
developed to a degree consonant with the long-term 
importance of this area in American life. 

The sudden and extensive development of the 
study of any foreign country in the schools of the 
United States is fraught with hazards. If strong 
emphasis is accorded a given country only during 
periods of war and stress, the long-range effect can- 
At this point, it is appropriate 
to recall the long-range importance of the Far East 
in American life. That importance, apparent at the 
moment, due to the war, should not be forgotten 
when peace returns. We must keep in mind that the 
relations of the Far-Eastern countries with us in 


not be very helpful. 


the future will be influenced in considerable measure 
by the understanding and attitude of our people 
with reference to the basic problems involved in 
those relationships. It seems obvious that every 
teacher-education institution is obligated to prepare 
teachers who are able to meet their responsibilities 
in the educational program that will be required. 
It is equally certain that this will not be a short- 
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time need. Emphasis on the problems of the Far 
East should permeate continuously all teacher-edu- 
cation programs. 

2. The Far East should be studied in a context 
which is appropriate and meaningful to the stu- 
dent, regardless of subject field or course title. 

In order to insure a thoroughgoing study of the 
Far East, specialized courses should be developed 
in teacher-education institutions wherever possible. 
Moreover, the program should be so organized that 
every prospective teacher will be enabled to register 
for such courses. 

Important as the organization of these specialized 
courses may be, however, the courses alone are not 
sufficient. A study of the nature of the peoples 
of the world, and their problems, including those of 
the Far East, should permeate all courses and all 
phases of the college program, both curricular and 
extracurricular. It appears unintelligible, for ex- 
ample, that there should be courses in world his- 
tory, geography, economics, and sociology, which 
fail to give serious consideration to the Far East, 
especially its vital present-day problems. A similar 
criticism applies to courses in literature, which are 
now confined largely to Anglo-Saxon or European 
thought. Should they not be reorganized to inelude 
a study of the contributions of the more important 
Far-Eastern writers to the culture of the world? 
Art courses, too, can be made to contribute much if 
teachers will point out, as occasion offers, the feel- 
attitudes, and 


ings, philosophies of Far-Eastern 


peoples as they are portrayed through art media. 


Even in such apparently unrelated subjects as 
mathematics and physical education instructors ean 
find opportunities to enrich the work done by draw- 
ing upon contributions which Far-Eastern cultures 
have made in these fields. 

3. Contact should be established with agencies 
engaged in the development or distribution of Far- 
Eastern curriculum materials to the end that source 
materials of teacher-education institutions may be 
enriched. 

The list that 


does represent most of the agencies at present ac- 


follows is not all-inelusive but it 

tively engaged in preparing or distributing Far- 

Eastern eurriculum materials. 

American Couneil of Learned Societies, 1219 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 

China Institute in America, 119 West 57th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

institute of Pacific 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

The East and West Association, 40 East 49th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

The Foreign Policy Assoemtion, 22 East 38th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Relations, Ine., 129 East 52d 
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United ( . Relief, Ine., 1790 Broadway, New portance for us in the future if our expressed 
York..No-Y. determination to strive for a sound peace is sup- 
U.S. Office of Edueation, Washington, D. C. ported by a sincere concern about the welfare 
Museums, colleges and universities, and public of aj] peoples. The part that education can 
- that. aze developing Leake ame. penne play is tremendous. Will teacher-edueation in- 


on the Far East are not listed here due to limits 


A Challenge to Teacher Education. The mil 


lions of Russia, of China, of India, and of other 


Far-Eastern countries will assume a new im- 


ewemt es . + « 


stitutions accept the challenge and set them- 
selves task of 


teachers capable of providing the leadership in 


vigorously to the preparing 


education for world citizenship so obviously 


needed today? 





THE PREJUDICE AGAINST PRO- 
FESSORS 
THE present writer published in ScHOOL AND 
Society, February 13, 1943, a brief piece, “The 
Persisting Prejudice against the Professor of 
Pedagogy.” 


behalf of his own group prevented him in that 


A natural modesty in speaking on 


paper from pointing out that the prejudice of 


other “professors” against the species, pe@eda- 
gogus, is more than matehed by the prejudice of 
the Ameri 


ican business man in particular against the pro 


an publie in general and the Amer- 


fessorial genus as a whole. Modesty or no 


modesty, however, the truth should be reeog- 
nized and frankly faced. 

Reference to the more general prejudice at 
this time is oeeasioned by the recent action of 
Congress in appropriating funds for one of the 
many alphabetieal wartime agencies on the eon- 
that 
be employed and that the affairs of the agency 
should be 


business men. 
It is not at all a new thing to eapitalize for 


dition (in effect) “professors” should not 


administered solely by “practical” 


political purposes the prejudice against pro- 


One reealls the hue and ery over the 


Lessors. 
“brain trust” in the early days of the New Deal. 
Those of 


that the late Theodore Roosevelt, in the presi 


an older generation will reeall, too, 


dential eampaign of 1912, went out of his way 
to refer to his principal rival as “Professor” 
Wilson, with a sneering emphasis on the title. 
Ile might have said “Governor” Wilson, in de- 
ference to the high office that Woodrow Wilson 
held just prior to his nomination, or “President” 
Wilson, going back to Wilson’s outstanding ad- 


ministration of Prineeton University, or simply 


“Mr.” Wilson, thus using the title with which 
most “professors” prefer to be addressed in 
public (much as they may like the first names 
or the nicknames or such terms as “Old Doe,” 
which they know that their students use in un- 
But Theodore Roose- 


velt had a political axe to grind, and, although 


conventional discourse). 


he was somewhat of a scholar himself, he did not 
hesitate to make a cheap and unworthy appeal 
to the widespread prejudice against the profes- 
sion of scholarship. It was a distinct and delib- 
erate affront, but the profession did not stoop to 
resent it publicly, recognizing, of course, that 
two stoops do not make an upright. Privately, 
however, some of the more or less unregenerate 
members of the guild took T. Roosevelt’s number. 

Not long ago, a radio commentator, to whose 
newscasts the present writer likes to listen (for 
among all the commentators this one seems to 
have the keenest sense to deteet, and the most 
eloquent power to reveal, the truly dramatic 
elements in the day’s events), indulged in a 
cheap and wholly irrelevant appeal to an anal- 
ogous prejudice. In denouncing certain eriti 
cisms of the Italian eampaign voiced by what he 
called “arm-chair strategists,” he added the 
damning charge that these erities had never had 
“to meet a payroll.” Just how experience in 
meeting payrolls qualifies one to pass judgment 
on military movements he did not, of course, 
stop to explain. In so far as our information 
goes, radio commentators “meet payrolls” only 
on the receiving end, as do the Army officers 
whose strategy the commentator was justly de- 
fending. 

Another commentator, however, has no sym- 


pathy with the prejudice. Samuel Grafton, in 
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JANUARY 


his column, “I’d Rather Be Right” (New York 
Post, December 8), in eriticizing the opponents 
of anti-inflation that 
these opponents “have a eredo of their own,” 


legislation, maintained 
believing that: 
1. All college professors are quaint little mon 


keys, out of a fiction story. -They invariably 
wear rubbers on sunny days, and forget them only 
when it rains. 

2. The accumulated economic and political wis 


dom of the ages, as massed in books, cannot com 
pare with the accumulated wisdom of the smoking 
car. Pullman, not Aristotle, is their inspiration. 

word, and ‘‘statis 


3. ‘*Research’’ is a comic 


ties’? is a laugh. Any study or report longer than 
a Reader’s Digest article is, ipso facto, funny. 
4, The business of statesmen is not to solve prob 


lems, but to win arguments. 


“Professors,” of course, do not have the easy, 
eare-free time that the publie attitude toward 
them often implies. Young instruetors in the 
colleges and universities must compete with one 
another for recognition and retention; eompeti- 
tion in teaching or research or both is a condition 
of advancement through all grades of academic 
work; and promotion to a full professorship, 
while in some eases earrying, theoretically, life- 
tenure, does not mean that one ean le down on 
the job, especially in an institution that draws 
its support largely from the tuition fees of its 
students. In such an institution, if a professor 
does not through his class registrations pay his 
keep, he may not be summarily “fired”—but, 
except in a department in which registrations 
are necessarily low beeause of the advanced 
character of the work, he usually finds it the 
part of wisdom to seek employment elsewhere. 
The much-vaunted “enterprise system” is not 
alien to the academie world—although, in this 
particular corner of the competitive economic 
order, success seldom brings the material re 
wards that make one’s neighbors sit up, take 


notice, and proceed to envy.—W. C. B. 


“NOT IN PROCESS OF 
LIQUIDATION” 

In connection with the article by Raymond 
Walters relating to military as well as civilian 
enrollments in colleges and universities (SCHOOL 


ASTP 


AND Society, December 25), the following state- 


ment released by the War Department is per- 


tinent: 
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In answer to inquiries, the War Department has 


announced that the Army Specialized Training 
Program is not in process of liquidation. 
soldiers in the will de 


The number of program 


pend in the future, as in the past, on the actual 
needs of the Arms and Services. 
In this connection the Secretary of War said: 
‘*The number of soldiers assigned for training 
under the ASTP will be changed from time to time 
needs of the Army and the 
but 


so as to aceord with the 


available manpower. It is now being reduced 


may later be either increased or still further re 


duced as the exigencies of the military situation or 


military training make advisable.’’ 

The first group of soldiers entered upon this 
training in April of this year, and the first gradu 
ates have already been assigned to responsibl 


Army jobs. 
THE GRADUATE RECORD EXAMI- 
NATION 


Record 
59th Street, New 


THE Graduate Examination, with 
offices at 427 West York 19, 
will report the findings of several studies in its 
which 


Occasional Circulars, the first of was 


issued in November, 1943. It was prepared by 
A. G. Wesman and presents in tabular form a 
comparison of seores made in comparable “pro 
file” tests given to a group of college students 
in the sophomore year and again in the senior 


vear. As was to be expected, “the students as 
a whole gained in the extent of their eommand 


of the subject” as measured by the examination, 


but the amount gained “varies considerably 
from subject to subject.” The smaller gains 
were in the fields of mathematies and the nat 
ural sciences, while the larger gains were in the 


According to the report, this dif 
(1) the 


humanities. 
ference is probably to be explained by: 
tendency of colleges to stress mathematies and 
the sciences in the first two years; (2) a pre 
ponderance of junior and senior “majors” in the 
non-science fields, and (3) “the greater exposure 
of all 


the non-science subjects” 


extracurricular learning in 


through 


students to 
hewspapers, 
popular magazines, and the radio, which “are 
powerful forces for the dissemination of this 
part of our culture.” 

The use of the Graduate Record Examination 
is being rapidly extended. In 1942—43, it is 
reported, some 40 colleges and universities were 
added to the group administering the tests. In 
Minnesota, Ohio, Kentucky 


stitutions in and 
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have adopted the examination as part or all of 
their comprehensive examinations for seniors. 
A Colorado institution has used the Profile Test 
as a partial basis for awarding honors to mem- 
bers of the graduating class. <A college in Penn- 
sylvania and another in Michigan have awarded 
diplomas to seniors who were called for service 
in the armed forces on the basis of attainment 
as revealed by the examination. <A university 
in Texas uses the test results in determining the 
“appointment of graduate students to university 
positions and fellowships, and for admission to 
eandidac \ for the doctor’s degree.” 

William S. Learned, a member of the staff of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, is director of the Graduate Reeord 


Examination. 


A CHANGE IN PLAN FOR THE 1943 
“YEARBOOK” OF THE NCSS 


National Council for the Social Studies 
has announced a change in plans for the 1943 
Yearbook. 


earlier in the past year, it will issue an “espe- 


THI 
In place of the volume announced 


cially timely and important book, ‘Citizens for 


a New World’.” 


with the co-operation ol 


The book has been prepared 
the 
Study the Organization of Peace, and is edited 


Commission to 


by Erling M. Hunt, professor of history, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

The book deals with “the problems and issues 
related to the making of the peace and to post- 
war international organization.” It is designed 
teachers in 


the 


as “an authoritative guide to aid 


organizing study units and to stimulate 
thinking of all people on this vital topic.” 

The council expects to have the volume ready 
for distribution in January. Members of the 


organization will receive the book as part of 
their membership; others may purchase it for 


$2.00. 


CONFERENCES ON THE USE OF 
RADIO AND RECORDINGS IN 
CLASSROOMS 
Upon the assumption that “teachers by and 
large seem little aware of the potentialities in- 
herent in the rapidly progressing field of teach- 
ing aids,” Herbert T. Olander, assistant profes- 
sor of edueation, the University of Pittsburgh, 
and Andrew J. Miller, assistant director of eur- 


riculum study and research, of the publie schools 
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of the eity, have arranged “a series of confer- 
ences designed to acquaint teachers with tech- 
niques that have been found effective in better 
classroom utilization of radio and reeordings.” 
The conferences, which include demonstrations, 
are held on Saturday mornings, 9: 30-11: 00, in 
the Foster Memorial Building. One meeting was 
held in December. The following schedule may 
be of interest and may prove suggestive for simi- 
lar plans in other districts. 

January 8. Demonstration—‘‘The Integration 
of Musie and Social Studies through the Use of 
Audio-Visual Aids.’’ Jacob A. 
supervisor of vocal music for the public schools, 
chairman; and Geraldine Ruch and Erna McKen 


ney, teachers in the Beechwood School, Pittsburgh. 


Evanson, special 


January 22. Demonstration—‘‘ Teaching Litera 


ture through Auditory Aids.’’ Ellen Geyer, pro- 
fessor of English, the university, chairman, and 
Lois Blair, teacher, Avonworth High School, Ben 
Avon, Pa. 
February 5. Demonstration-—‘‘ Radio Apprecia 
tion Lesson.’’ Dr. Olander, chairman, and Spahr 
Hull, teacher, Perry High School, Pittsburgh. 
February 19. Demonstration—‘‘ The Utilization 
of Radio Broadeasts in the Teaching of Social 
Studies.’’ R. O. Hughes, director of citizenship 
and social studies for the publie schools, and Helen 
C. Booth, teacher, Fifth Avenue High School, Pitts 
burgh. 
March 4. 


through Radio and Recordings. 


‘*Science Teaching 
Mary Molyneaux, 


Demonstration — 


supervisor of elementary education for the public 
schools, Pittsburgh, chairman, and Frank Sisson, 
teacher, Mt. Lebanon (Pa.) Junior High School. 


THE 30TH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AAC 


Tue 30th annual meeting of the Association 
of American Colleges will be held in Cineinnati, 
January 12-14. The theme of the conference 
will be “The Colleges Prepare for Peace” and 
will include discussions of the following topies: 
“Lessons in Wartime Edueation,” “A Program 
of General Edueation for the Armed Forces,” 
“Reeonstruction of Liberal Edueation,”’ and 
“Winning the Peace and International Respon- 
sibilities.” 

Speakers scheduled to be heard on the pro- 
gram are: T. R. McConnell, dean, General Col- 
lege, University of Minnesota; Captain Mildred 
H. MeAfee, USNR; the Reverend J. R. N. Max- 
well, S.J., president, College of the Holy Cross 
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(Worcester, Mass.) ; Rufus E. Clement, presi- 
dent, Atlanta University; Theodore H. Jack, 
president, Randolph-Macon Woman's College 
(Lynchburg, Va.); James P. Baxter, 3d, presi- 
dent, Williams College (Williamstown, Mass.) ; 
Harry D. Gideonse, president, Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Colleze; Arthur T. Vanderbilt, dean, School of 
Law, New York University; Robert L. Johnson, 
president, Temple University (Philadelphia) ; 
Grayson N. Kefauver, dean, School of Eduea- 
tion, Stanford University; Walter M. Kotsch- 
nig, professor of comparative education, Smith 
College; Murray’ Seasongood, former mayor, 
Cineinnati; Carroll L. Wilson, director, U. S. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestie Commerce; 
and Stephen Duggan, director, Institute of 
International Education. 

The will be a 
January 12, under the auspices of the AAC, 


first session dinner meeting, 
the National Conference of Church-Related Col- 
leges, and the American Association of Junior 


Colleges. Lord Halifax will be the speaker. 


INFANTILE PARALYSIS WEEK 

In a letter sent to ScnHooLt anp Society by 
Peter J. A. Cusack, assistant to Basil O’Connor, 
president, the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, there is the statement that “in 1943 
the worst epidemie of infantile paralysis in 12 
.” As part of the 
effort to raise funds to care for those afflicted 


years plagued the nation. 


and to continue the important research program 
seeking the eause, cure, and prevention of the 
dread disease, the following suggestions have 
been made in which schools and school children 
can co-operate: 

Week 


special 


1. Dedication of an Infantile Paralysis 
| during 14-31 | 
events will be held, and children will help dis- 


tribute the President’s birthday greeting cards, 


January during which 


collection boxes, posters, and other matter. These 


ean be secured from the local chairman of the 
appeal or local chapters. .. . 
2. Hold 


essay contests based on the fight against infantile 


inter-class or intra-mural poster and 
paralysis. 

3. Dramatie programs and recitations in school 
auditoriums. A play-writing contest could be held 
appropriate child 
writing the sketch that best presents the story of 
poliomyelitis and the part the foundation plays in 


with an prize going to the 


overcoming the disease. .. . 
4. Evening programs in auditoriums featuring 
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talks by local doctors or nurses, advising parents 


of the symptoms ... and describing the action 
to be taken when the symptoms appear. 
5. Hold a bazaar . with the children offering 


for sale articles made by themselves ... the pro 
ceeds to be turned over to the foundation. 

6. Let Infantile Paralysis Week be a ‘‘ Do-with 
out Week’’. ... 
7. Ask some local person or organization to offer 
a prize of War Stamps or a War Bond to the child 


who does most for the school drive. 


Further suggestions and information may be 
had by addressing the local chairman of the 
drive or the loeal chapters of the national foun 


dation. 


THE 600TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
FOUNDING OF CHARLES 
UNIVERSITY 


ACCORDING to an article by Arthur Prudden 
Coleman in News Flashes from Czechoslovakia 
under Nazi Domination (December), plans are 
already under way for the observance of the 
600th anniversary of the founding of Charles 
University (Prague) which will oceur in 1948. 
Mr. the “first 
[five] American students to study in Charles 


Coleman was one of rroup of 
University after the dark period of the other 
world war.” 
in 1922. 


alumni in this country, Mr. Coleman says: 


This group went to Czechoslovakia 


In announcing the plans of the many 


The halls of Charles University of Prague, the 
alma mater of Czechoslovak schools, opened on April 
7, 1348. 
will join with Czechoslovak citizens in celebration 
A eom 
mittee to prepare the program was elected in the 


1938-39, but its 


In less than five years the learned world 
of the 600th anniversary of its founding. 


Inter 


Speak 


winter of work was soon 
rupted by the German invasion of Prague. 

ing in behalf of those upon whom silenee has been 
imposed, the Masaryk Institute, 8 West 40th Street, 


New York, eails attention to the coming jubilee. 


Mr. Coleman has suggested that 


We alumni band together with our Czech friends 
here in this country and with Americans of Czech 
origin other than those who have had the privilege 
of studying in the halls of the Carolinum or Clemen 
tinum, in order that, five years hence, we may cele- 
brate with appropriate gifts, the 600th anniversary 
S00ks 


collected, and funds may be assembled at once, so 


of the university’s founding. may be 


that when it becomes possible onee again to return 


to Prague we may not go empty-handed. 
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Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

HkLEN M. McKinstry, whose appointment 
as acting president, Russell Sage College (Troy, 
N. Y.), was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
April 11, 1942, has been named president, to 
succeed James L. Meader, who was on leave of 
absence for service with the Army and has now 
resigned. In a recent letter to the trustees of 
the college, Dr. Meader stated that “his action 
was prompted solely by his military obligations 
at this time.” 

On December 23, Brooklyn (N. Y.) College 
announced the appointments of two deans. 
Frederick W. Maroney, professor of hygiene 
for men, has been named dean of students and 
chairman of personnel service to succeed Ralph 
P. Bridgman, whose appointment to the presi 
dency of Hampton Institute (Va.), was re 
ported in these columns, September 25. Dr. 
sridgman assumes his new duties this month. 
William R. Gaede, formerly of Germany and 
recently a member of the staff of the Graduate 
Sehool of German, Middlebury (Vt.) College, 
has been appointed dean of studies. 

CarLtTon E. Wricut, extension instructor in 
farm management and extension economist for 
the department of agricultural eeonomies, Cor 
nell University, has been appointed director, 
New York State Institute of Agriculture and 
Home Economies, Cobleskill. He assumes his 
duties today. 

BERNARDINE G. ScuMipt has been appointed 
supervisor of the remedial-reading and sight- 
conservation elinie, Special Edueation Clinics, 
Indiana State Teachers College (Terre Haute), 
and will take up her new duties in March. She 
will be responsible for the work of the elinie, 
the training of graduate students as elinicians, 
research in the field, and the training of re 
search workers. 

Aaron M. Autscnut, of the staff of the 
Southern Regional Research Laboratory (New 
Orleans), has been appointed research consul 
tant in chemistry, Graduate Sehool, Tulane Uni- 
versity. Dr. Altschul is the first person “outside 
the university faculty to be appointed to the 
faculty of the Graduate Sehool.” 


A. J. Draper, field representative and youth 
counselor, Simpson College (Indianola, Iowa), 
has been appointed admissions counselor, Steph- 
ens College, Columbia, Mo. 

FeLtix Morey, president, Haverford (Pa.) 
College, was appointed a member of the Com- 
mission on Citizenship at a recent meeting of 
the Association of American Colleges. 

Francis H. J. PERRIN, visiting professor of 
chemistry, Columbia University, has left for 
Algiers where he will be “the representative of 
Frenchmen in the United States” at a meeting 
of the French Consultative Assembly. 


Lestig W. KINpDRED, assistant professor of 
education, Temple University, has been granted 
a leave of absence to accept the managing di- 
rectorship of the Public Education and Child 
Labor Association. Dr. Kindred sueceeds Paul 
A. Devine, of the training division, War Man- 
power Commission. 

Rurus C. Harris, president, Tulane Univer- 
sity, was elected president, Southern Universi- 
ties Conference, at its recent session in Atlanta. 
Other officers elected are Raymond R. Paty, 
president, University of Alabama; Oliver C. 
Carmichael, chancellor, Vanderbilt University 
(Nashville, Tenn.) ; Charles E. Diehl, president, 
Southwestern (Memphis, Tenn.); Francis P. 
Gaines, president, Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity (Lexington, Va.); Theodore H. Jack, 
president, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 
(Lynchburg, Va.); and Alexander Guerry, 
president, University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tenn. 

WENDELL H. STEPHENSON, dean, College of 
Arts and Sciences, Louisiana State University, 
has been elected president, Southern Historical 
Association. He begins a year’s term today. 


CAMILLE BEAUCHAMP, economist in the south- 
eastern district for Westinghouse Electrie and 
Manufacturing Company, has been appointed 
assistant director of the company’s Home Eeo- 
nomics Institute (Mansfield, Ohio), to succeed 
Charlotte Ferris, resigned. 


AMONG leaves of absence granted to members 
of the staff by the University of California are 
the following: H. A. Young, associate professor 
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of chemistry (Davis campus), for war research 
(November 1, 1943—April 30, 1944); Helen M. 
Morrison, librarian, senior grade (Berkeley), 
for service as archivist for the Army Air 
Forees, Washington, D. C. (November 5, 1943- 
June 30, 1944); P. A. Dodd, associate professor 
of economies (Los Angeles), for continued ser 
vice with the War Labor Board (October 23, 
1943—June 30, 1944); and J. A. C. Grant, pro- 
fessor of political science (Los Angeles), for 
continued service with the WLB (October 24 
June 30). 


Rogin, associate 


The leave of absence granted to 


Leo economies 


professor of 
(Berkeley), has been cancelled as was the sab- 
batieal leave to Hazel Cubberly, associate pro 
fessor c* physical education for women, Los 
Angeles. Samuel Bradbard and J. W. Lawson 
have been appointed assistant professors of 


naval science and tactics, Berkeley. 


FRANK P. JOHNSTON, supervisor in the Bu- 


reau of Industrial and Technical Edueation, 
New York State Edueation 
succeeded Oakley Furney as chief of the bu- 
rean. Mr. 


sioner for vocational edueation in the depart 


Department, has 


Furney is now assistant commis- 


ment. 

CLARE MENDENHALL, superintendent — of 
schools, Kelso County (Wash.), has been 
named assistant secretary to the Bremerton 


(Wash.) Board of Edueation. He has _ re- 
signed the superintendeney and will take up 
his new duties today. 

E. Witsur LonG, former superintendent of 
schools, Jeannette (Pa.), has been elected to 
the superintendency, Sunbury (Pa.), to sueceed 


Oliver C. Kuntzleman, who is on military leave. 


Mary H. Poouer, former supervisor of spe- 
cial education for Erie, Crawford, and Warren 
counties (Pa.), has been appointed psychologist 
for the publie schools of Erie, Pa. 

DoNnALD W. CAMPBELL, research and statistics 
State Department of 


Publie Instruction, was appointed director of 


adviser, Pennsylvania 
reference and research for the schools of New 


ark (N. J.), November 15. 


CHARLES E. Burns, president, Milligan Col- 
lege (Tenn.), has resigned to devote his entire 
time to the ministry. He will, however, remain 
at his post until a successor can be chosen. 
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Herbert C. Lispy, professor of publie speak 
Me.), 


sign at the close of the present semester. 


ing, Colby College (Waterville, will re 

JAMES N. Muir, for the past seventeen years 
superintendent of schools, Quiney (Mass.), will 
Mr. Muir, 


age, had asked to be retired in 


retire May 1. who is seventy-one 
Keb 


ruary, 1942, but the school committee urged him 
ot the 


years of 


to remain for the duration war. He 
again asked permission to retire, December 13. 


SCHOOL AND Society, November 23, reported 


the appointment of a new dean at La Junta 
College. 


had the 


Junior 
this 


(Colo.) Unfortunately, the 


souree of item name of the ap 


pointee misspelled. The dean is J. T. von 
Trebra; not J. T. von Treba, as reported. 
Recent Deaths 

THe REVEREND WALTER N. HAtsey, first 
dean (1909-18), University of Omaha, died, 
December 22. 

GEORGE PuHitie Hameprecut, director, Wis 
consin State Board of Voeational and Adult 


heart attack, De 


seventy-two 


Education, succumbed to a 


cember 23, at the age of years. 
Dr. Hambrecht, who was a practicing lawyer 
for many years, had served as superintendent 
of schools (1899-1902), Wisconsin Rapids, as a 
member of the state industrial commission 
(1915-21), and in the directorship of vocational 


and adult edueation since 1921. 





DonaLD Mitton Erp, president, University 
of Oregon, died of pneumonia, December 23, at 
the age of forty-three years. Dr. Erb had 


as assistant professor of 
1930-33. 


served the university 
(1927-30) 


In the latter year, he accepted a professorship 


economies and protessor, 


of economics at Stanford University, but re 


turned to the University of Oregon (1938) as 


professor of economics and president. 


LuTig BE. STEARNS, who for many years was 


active in the establishment of libraries in Wis 
consin, died, December 25, at the age of sev 
enty-seven years. Miss Stearns taught school 


for two years (1888-90) and then became in 


terested in library work. In 1895, “she helped 


frame a bill which established the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission and was the commis 
sion’s first secretary.” She is said to have 
dedicated 165 libraries and to have been re 
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sponsible tor placing 1,480 traveling libraries 


in rural communities. 


THe REVEREND LEE SULLIVAN MCCOLLESTER, 
dean emeritus, Crane Theological School, Tufts 
College (Medford, Mass.), died, December 26, 
McCol 
lester had served the school as dean (1912-33), 
chaplain (1919-1940), and professor of Biblical 


and religious literathre, since 1933. 


at the age of eighty-four years. Dr. 


Russet. Henry CHITTENDEN, — professor 


emeritus of chemistry and di- 
School, 


December 26, in his 


physiological 
Sheffield 
died, 


rector Scientific 


Yale 


eighty-eighth year. Dr. 


emeritus, 
University, 
Chittenden served as 
professor of physiological chemistry (1882- 
1922), Yale University, and as director of the 


school, 1898-1922. 


ANDREW FLEMING WEsT, emeritus Giger pro- 
fessor of Latin and dean emeritus, Graduate 
School, 


27, at the age of ninety years. 


Princeton University, died, December 
Dr. West, of 
New York Times said upon his re- 


tirement (1928), “he still keeps and will keep 


whom The 


to the end of his days the deanship of classical 
studies in America,” had been a teacher (1875— 
81), Hughes High School, Cincinnati, and prin- 
(1881-83), Morris 
town, N. J.), before going to the university in 
the latter 
served as dean of the Graduate School, 1901-28. 


cipal Academy (Morris- 


vear as Giger professor. He also 


SAMUEL CHRISTIAN SCHMUCKER, former dean 
of the faeulty, Wagner Free Institute (Phila- 


delphia), died, 


eighty-three years. Dr. 


December 27, at the age of 
Schmucker had served 
(1883-84), Carthage 


natural 


as professor of sciences 
(Ill.) College; 
(1884-89) in high 
professor of sciences (1889-95), Pennsylvania 
State Normal School (now State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana); professor of sciences (1895- 


teacher of sciences 


schools of Pennsylvania; 


24), Pennsylvania State Normal School (now 


State Teachers College, West Chester); and 
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professor of zoology and dean of the faculty 
(1908 until retirement), Wagner Free Institute. 


Coming Events 


THe American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges will hold regional meetings as follows: 
Atlanta, February 17-18; New York City, Feb- 
ruary 24-25; Chicago, March 1-2; and Kansas 
City (Mo.), Mareh 10-11. Roscoe L. West, 
president, State Teachers College (Trenton, N. 
J.), and president of the association, is arrang- 
ing a program that “will give an opportunity 
for sharing the present problems and the devel- 
opment of policies for the future.” 


THE annual meeting of the Private Schools 
Association of the Central States will be held 
at the University Club, Chicago, March 24-25. 


Education in the Magazines 

The Southern Literary Messenger for Novem- 
articles of interest 
to educators: “Blue Print for a New School,” 
by Herbert Clarence Bradshaw, 
Greenville County High School, Emporia 
(Va.); “This, Now,” by the Reverend Telfair 
Boesch; and “Our Homes, Churches, Schools 
Have Not Failed,” by Sergeant Clifford Owsley. 


ber—December carries three 


principal, 


Aw article, “Statement from the Modern 
Language Association of America,” by Rudolph 
Schevill, professor of Spanish, University of 
California (Berkeley); Robert Fife, Gebhard 
professor of Germanie languages and _litera- 
tures, Columbia University; and Raymond D. 
Havens, Caroline Donovan professor of Eng- 
lish literature, the Johns Hopkins University, 
appeared in Education for Victory, April 15, 
1943, and was reprinted in Hispania for Octo- 
ber. This is a signifieant statement on the 
“importance of language study in the present 
wartime situation” that was prepared at the 
request of the U. S. Office of Education. It 
will be helpful to all persons seeking informa- 
tion on the subject. 


Shorter Papers... 





EDUCATION BEGINS AT HOME 
“Tr’s a lovely day tomorrow,” I heard a young- 
He was 
waiting for a sehool bus and swinging three 


ster hum as I passed him this morning. 


And I 
thought: if tomorrow is a lovely day, it will be 
because you and millions like you make it so. 
When the war is over, you'll have the biggest 


books on a strap in time to his tune. 











January 1, 1944 
job of all time on your hands. The job of re- 
building America. Of putting new and stronger 
foundations under the American way of life. 
Lincoln Steffens used to tell young people that 
nothing in life has been done the way it should 
be; that the world was full of all sorts of things 
That 
statement, true enough yesterday, will be even 


to find out and do over—and do right.! 


truer in the new world of tomorrow. 

We oldsters know that we have only seratched 
the surface of knowledge, of accomplishment. 
And most of our seratches are only serawls. To- 
morrow’s inventions will make ours look as ele- 
mentary as a safety pin. But if our children 
are going to improve on our performance, they 
must get off to a better start than we did, and 
head into the future with less fear, fumbling, 
and blind-alleying. The world makes way for 
a youth who knows where he is going. 

The best way we can help our young folks— 
we who are turning over to them so much un- 
finished business—is to make sure that they have 
every chance to develop the three qualities they 
will need most as creative pioneers. These are 


vision, imagination, and courage. Through 
vision they will see things as they really are. 
Through imagination they will dream greatly of 
things that may be. Through courage they will 
act boldly to make what they dream come true. 

To see elearly, children must first learn to 
think for themselves. Unless they start learning 
that at home, under the guidance of parents, 
they will never really learn it later. Yet many 
fathers and mothers insist on handing down 
prejudices, conclusions, and rules of conduct as 
Stuffing a 
child with mental heirlooms is no way to make 
him think for himself, or think at all. 

Children 


Parents must keep them exploring; every inci- 


antiquated as the family furniture. 


naturally have exploring minds. 
dent of the day should be an expedition into the 
familiar unknown. Children should be eneour- 
aged to probe for eause and effect of everything 
A roller-skate easts 
A bicyele 
How ean 


that happens around them. 
A eake “falls” in the oven. 
What made it do that? 
one keep it from happening again? 


a wheel. 
breaks down. 
Boys and 
girls who, through quest and question, find out 
these answers for themselves, are acquiring a 


1‘¢Unlimited Opportunities for Youth!’’ The 
Reader’s Digest, December, 1942. 
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habit worth than all the roller-skates, 


eakes, and bicycles that ean be bought. 


more 


What is more, children must be permitted to 
do creative things in their own way rather than 
ours. As I get nearer 70, I realize that there is 
always another perfectly good way to do almost 
anything. A dog seratehes his fleas with his 
hind leg; a pig rubs his fleas against a post 
but they are both good seratehers, as any honest 
flea will testify. If your child insists that he ean 
make better mud pies with hot water than with 
cold, for heaven’s sake let him boil some water 
and prove his point. 

Our children are already habituated, as we 
are, to pressing buttons and throwing switches 
in order to obtain light, heat, water, and other 
necessities of life. But let us make sure they 
When they 


look out on the earth, sea, and sky, these bright 


do not take too much for granted. 


firmaments seem wonderful to them. So we 
must remind them how little we have brought the 
Floods let loose their 


water, great winds blow, the sun shines too much 


world under our eontrol. 


or too little—and straightway millions of human 
beings hunger, go homeless, die. How are these 
young ploneers going to make our world a 
better and safer place to live in? 

As we turn a child’s attention to the things 
undone or done badly, the riddles of waste and 
want yet to be solved, the discover’ 's yet to be 
made, the symphonies yet to be writtea, we must 
feel that 
there will be plenty of opportunity for him to 


make him in the world of tomorrow 
do these things, or other things just as impor- 
tant. 


to exercise his highest faeulties in changing the 


But it must be emphasized that the right 


world must be won by driving preparation. 

I have noticed that men who eame up “the 
hard way” often seem set on making things as 
easy as possible for their children. They deny 
their children the discipline of struggle and self- 
establishment that worked so well in their own 
eases. Such parents remind me of the kind- 


hearted amateur who raised butterflies as a 


hobby. His sympathies were so touched by the 
difficulties they always had in emerging from the 
cocoon that onee, out of mistaken kindness, he 
split a eocoon with his thumb nail so that the 
tiny inmate could escape without a struggle. 
That butterfly was never able to use its wings. 


Every time a youngster has to face a first 
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class difficulty and masters it, his wings become 
that much stronger. Every time he makes a 
choice and acts on it, boldly and decisively, he 
is girding himself anew with confidence and 
courage, 

There are two kinds of courage. One is a 
spontaneous explosion of aroused instincts to 
meet some sudden emergency. The other is 
steadfast and enduring against repeated fail- 
ures and rebuffs. It is what boxers call “the 
fighting heart,” the will to come bouncing back 
every time one is knocked down. All pioneers 
need that kind of courage, and our children will 
need plenty of it when they plunge into the 
world of tomorrow. 

We are prone to toss at our children the 
finished products of man’s achievements—the 
radio, telephone, a lifesaving medicine, or a 
huge railway terminal—without telling them 
about the painful processes by which they came 
into being. We seldom take the trouble to ex- 
plain that every great improvement in airplan- 
ing, housekeeping, communieation, engineering, 
or public health has come after repeated failures. 
We should emphasize that nothing (except a 
lucky pan of fudge) comes out right the first 
time. Failures, repeated failures, are fingerposts 
on the road to achievement. The only time you 
do not fail is the last time you try something, 
and it works. One fails forward toward success. 

Nven after one has succeeded, the worst 
stretch often begins. Westinghouse perfected 
his air brake before he was 30, but had to fight 
desperately, far into middle age, before he saw 
it recognized as one of the most important in- 
ventions of his time. Semmelweis, the great 
Hlungarian doctor, died a bitterly disappointed 
man before the medieal authorities acknowl- 
edged he had found a way to save mothers from 
childbed fever. And no one ean say how many 
discoveries have been lost beeause the disecover- 
ers were not tough enough to stick to their guns 
and make the world believe and accept. 

Young folks must realize that when a pioneer, 
through toil, thought, and sweat, finds out how 
to make better airplanes or books or surgical 
instruments, his troubles really begin. They 
will then be stouter of heart and firmer of pur- 
pose, when they run into their first inevitable 


setbacks. 
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One final practical truth we parents must 
point out to our children. Every American boy 
and girl starts off with the one real wealth 
there is—time on their hands. Nature demands 
eight hours for rest and nourishment; schools, 
or our livelihood, demand another eight; but the 
third eight hours belong to us to use as we will. 
Too much of this spare time is spent in listening 
tu the radio, “cutting a rug,’ or dawdling 
through an afternoon at the movies. 

The course of human events has been pro- 
toundly affected by men and women who made 
good use of their spare time. Antony van Leeu- 
wenhoek, an unedueated Dutchman, cleaned the 
Delft city hall for a living, but in his spare time 
he taught himself to grind the little lenses that 
opened up the wonderful and terrible subdi- 
visible world of the microbes, the greatest dis- 
covery in the history of medicine. The Wright 
brothers made a meager living in Dayton, Ohio, 
mending bicycles, but their spare time was 
poured into a winged dream ealled an “air- 
plane.” Unless parents teach their children to 
devote some of their energies to special prepara- 
tion for the future and put their spare time to 
work along practical lines, they will never be 


among tomorrow’s real pioneers. 


CHARLES F.. KerrerING 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


WANTED: HYBRID PROFESSORS! 

Ropert Boye, nearly 300 years ago, was 
hard put to it to get chemistry recognized as a 
science in its own right. Sir Norman Lockyer, 
who first observed the characteristic lines of 
helium in the solar spectrum, was scoffed at as 
an “assechemphysist.” (With the accent on the 
first syllable.) Jules Verne might have been a 
productive scientist, instead of a wealthy novel- 
ist, if his daring ideas had not been ridiculed 
by his colleagues. Paul de Kruif has sacrificed 
scientific standing by combining a certain type 
of literary ability with a gift of interpretation. 
Dr. Carrell lost face in the medical profession 
by confessing, in some detail, that we didn’t 
know all there is to be known about the effects 
of mind upon matter. Perhaps, among modern 
scientists, E. T. Bell is the most suecessful and 
charming representative of double talent. He 


gets by with it. 











1944 


on a much humbler plane—the writer 


Once 
was asked by a physical-education department 


to give a eombined course in chemistry and 


physiology. This should not be too impossible, 
seeing that “physiological chemistry” is a recog- 
nized braneh, with ample textbooks and other 
literature. But the tradition is that no student 
should be permitted to take “physiological chem- 
istry” until he has “had” both organie and in- 
organie chemistry, and an elementary course in 
physiology. Although there was available for 
the proposed course, a Ph.D. who had also 
taken a medieal course, and a biologist who had 
taken sixty hours of graduate chemistry, we 
were firmly told by the head of the chemistry 
department that no biologist would be allowed 
to teach chemistry, and by the head of the biol- 
ogy department that no chemist would be al- 
lowed to teach physiology. The reasons given 
were a revelation of the trade-union ecomplex— 
just as no stonemason, nowadays, may drive a 
nail, and no carpenter cut a piece of glass. 

(It is an encouraging sign that a few hardy 
souls have recently, under the pressure of war, 
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field of “Organie and Bio 


there are already 


into the 
But 
against these “unethieal” textbooks. ) 


ventured 
chemistry.” protests 

In the fields of astronomy and modern physics 
many “popular” books have been written; but 
they are not used as college texts, and their 


authors—no matter how distinguished—have 


been the objects of satirical comments by the 
“pure” scientists. 

Universities and colleges would gain in use 
fulness and popular prestige if they encouraged 
men who have a flair for scientific interpretation 
and permitted those rarely gifted teachers who 


“ 


can “synthesize” different sciences into inte 


grated courses to gain a place in recognized eur 
ricula. There are such men; but they are 
scorned by department-heads, who are usually 
highly cultivated specialists who feel that uni 
versities and colleges should coneentrate upon 
the training of research experts in narrowly 
defined fields. This is one aspect of the “liber 
alization” of higher education which is clearly in 
order. G. WAKEHAM 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Correspondence ... 





BETTER RESULTS IN THE TEACHING 
OF ENGLISH 


In ScHoou AnD Society, October 2, William 
D. Templeman ealled for suggestions to improve 
the teaching of English in secondary schools, 
It has 
been the partial task of the present writer to 


particularly the teaching of literature. 
study such problems in a large number of 
schools in more than a dozen states. Abundant 
evidence testifies to the great need of improve- 
ment in this and other respects. 

The first need is emphasis on the basie reason 
for the establishment and support of secondary 
schools, namely the development of better citi- 
zens, the best of which each youth is capable. 
In a democracy both method and program must 
be democratic, and that means they must be 
developmental in nature. Development is an 
inner process that can be stimulated but not im- 


All school fae- 


tors—teachers, subjects, equipment—have value 


posed by environmental factors. 





only to the extent that pupils are stimulated to 
understanding and 


skills 


commendable attitudes, and to the development 


exert themselves to want 


growth in a diversity ot desirable and 
of laudable appreciations and ideals, for it is 
these that determine the good eitizen. The em- 
phasis in school has been on the acquiring of 
knowledge. Pupils studied because they had to, 
not because they sensed a need for, or worth in, 
what was to be learned. From observation ot 
scores of teachers and hundreds, even thousands, 
of their pupils, followed by many scores of con 
ferences with both high-school and college stu 
dents, the writer has been convinced that too 
few pupils feel or see any good reason for study 
ing English, whether grammar, composition, or 
literature. Both cause and cure of this need be 
found. 

Fifty years ago practically only those pupils 
who wanted to know, no matter what, attended 


secondary school. They came from the higher 


social and economie levels. Three years ago 75 
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per cent of the youth of high-school age were in 
They came from all social and economic 
Many 


sehool. 
levels, many of them under compulsion. 
came from homes far from stimulating and con- 
structive in influence, and many had little euri- 
osity or inner urge to learn. The subjects re- 
quired are still much the same as they were years 
ago, When only those who wanted to know were 
in school. The methodology has also been much 
the same. Its purpose was to teach subjects, 
hard subjects, and was based on a now largely 
rejected psychology. Emphasis was on produc- 
ing scholars. We still want some scholars, but 
all of our pupils must become good citizens. 
We hope all will use good English and love good 
literature. 

But 
homes wherein language usage is poor and lit- 


a major part of our pupils come from 


erature is meager and likely of poor quality. 
Most children find learning to read a difficult 
task. Those find it 
read well, for experiencing satisfaction stimu- 
lates further effort. Those who find the task too 


laborious and too uninteresting seldom learn to 


who interesting learn to 


like to read and therefore do not read exten- 


sively. Learning to read and to like reading 
must be stimulated not only in the elementary 
grades but also in and through the high school. 
But how many teachers know how to teach read- 
ing and to stimulate a love for reading and also 
have the necessary facilities, particularly in high 
school? 


On all grade levels both methodology and con- 


Herein lies a major problem. 


tent are important; they constitute the educa- 
tional The purpose of both is the 


development of better citizens, citizens who are 


program. 


learning to read more effeetively and enjoy read- 
ing more and better literature. These are out- 
comes of the learning process, and, only as read- 
ing ability and appreciation grow, does a given 
outcome or body of outcomes become effective 


content for developing further and better read- 
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fore be based on the natural growth and devel- 
opmental patterns of the learner much more, 
very much more, than on the logie or technique 
of teaching a subject. It is only a means to an 
end—a better citizenship. 

Unfortunately our educational content has, 
historically, largely been dictated from above, 
and the lower levels were primarily preparatory 
for the upper. Proficiency for subject matter 
offered on the next level was the objective for 
each grade. Under such conditions develop- 
ment of all pupils into better citizens and finer 
personalities was secondary and denied very 
many pupils. Subject matter, to be really edu- 
cational, must also be determined in terms of 
pupil development and therefore be appropriate 
to the of the various 
pupils} they just cannot grow from where they 


abilities and interests 


aren't. Too few literary scholars understand 
what material is appropriate for early adoles- 
cents; too often they select material that makes 
pupils hate literature. To his great disappoint- 
ment, the writer has found fully as many haters 
as lovers. 

We believe the good citizen should enjoy and 
appreciate good literature as well as history, 
science, art, and all the fine achievements of 
man. It is not a mere matter of accumulating 
knowledge and skills, but much more of devel- 
oping understanding on the part of the learner. 
Out of understandings can grow appreciations, 
attitudes, and ideals, and these are the determin- 
ers of conduct. Teaching literature is much less 
important than is the development of apprecia- 
tion and love of good literature in and by the 
pupil. The former emphasizes the subject and 
the teacher; the latter emphasizes the develop- 
ment of a better citizen, and this is the purpose 
of the school. 

M. L. ALTSTETTER 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 

UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, 





ing and appreciation. Methodology must there- KNOXVILLE 
Books... 
OUR NEIGHBORS TO THE SOUTH BIE. 84 pp. New York: Row, Peterson. 
1943. 56e each. 


The Central Five. 
Children of The Sun. 


Republics of The Pampas. 


84 pp. 
84 pp. 
By SypNEY GREEN- 


THESE three books of the Good Neighbor 
Series present the historical background of the 
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Latin-American countries in Central America 
and of six of those of South America. 

Edueators have been advocating the Good 
Neighbor Policy, but it has been difficult to ob- 
tain authentie information that will be inter- 
esting to pupils. The geographic, economie, 
and cultural knowledge contained in Greenbie’s 
hooks will fascinate pupils and teachers alike. 
With these texts as reference and supplemen- 
tary material, teachers ean lead pupils to bet- 
ter understanding and deeper appreciation of 
Latin-American peoples. 

Each book in the series contains decorative 
maps, black-and-white portraits, beautiful full- 
color cover designs, and numerous full-page il- 
lustrations treating a variety of subjects. 

Teachers desiring to help pupils become citi- 
zens of the Western Continent and anxious to 
forward the Good Neighbor Policy will use these 
books with pleasure and profit. 

JENNIE MAE NEwron Mart 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Columbia Univers?»y Bullecin of Information (44th 
series, No. 3): Report of the President of Co- 
lumbia University for 1943. Pp. 55. Published 
by the university. 1943. 


ATHWAY, WINIFRED, Education and Health of 
the Partially Seeing Child, Pp. xiii+216. Il- 
lustrated. Columbia University Press. 1943. 
$2.50. 

In this book, published for the National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness, Inec., Mrs. Hathaway 
explains the principles underlying educational pro- 
cedures and health services for partially seeing 
children, and shows how they may be applied to 
further the education and health of these children. 
She describes specifically the equipment, mechanical 
devices, and teaching methods that are available, 
and discusses the various problems of classification, 
supervision, and financing involved. 





MorGan, Joy ELMER (arranged by). Patriotic 
Selections for Memorizing (Personal Growth 
Leaflet, No. 297). Pp. 15. Published under 


the Hugh Birch-Horace Mann Fund by the NEA, 
Washington 6. 1943. 
Grades 1 through 9. 


Punishment for War Crimes—The Inter-Allied 
Declaration Signed at St. James’s Palace, Lon- 
don, 13th January, 1942, and Relative Docu- 
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Nations Information 
1943. 20¢. 


ments. Pp. 64. United 
Office, 610 Fifth Ave., New York. 
e 


RICHARDS, W. M., and Buiss [sety. Our Careers 


as Citizens. Pp. Ixvili+ 396. Illustrated. Beck 
ley-Cardy. 1943. $1.44. 
Explains in an understandable and impartial way 


how our government functions Every reader 
challenged to be a “thinking citizen.” 
e 
University of Kentucky. Report of the Board of 
Trustees for the Biennium 1941-1943, to the Gov 
ernor and the General Assembly of Kentucky. 


is 


Pp. 88. Published by the university, Lexington. 
1944, 
- 

Wartime Britain—Report on Recent Visit of 
Stephen Duggan, Director, Institute of Inter 
national Education (Pamphlet Series No. 7). 
Pp. 18. Published by the institute, 2 West 45th 
St., New York 19. 1943. 

e 

CORRECTION : In this column, December 18, two publica 
tions of the Pan American Union were listed 1 
Literature na Educacdo and La literatura en la 
educacion. It was announced that these could be 
obtained from Henry Grattan Doyle, the George 


Washington University. Only the English version 
is so obtainable; both the Portuguese and the Span 
ish translations may be had by writing to the Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C. 
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For twenty-five years many colleges and uni- 
versities have pooled the funding of retire 
ment benefits through TIAA. Today we pay 


tribute— 
fu the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York and the Carnegie Foundation 


for the Advancement of Teaching, the 
vision of whose officers, backed by 
gifts of more than $6,000,000, made 
TIAA what it is; 

To trustees and administrative officers 
of more than 200 colleges and uni- 
versities who have strengthened their 
institutions in many ways by bringing 
them to participate in this pool and 
thus made them far more valuable to 
their students; 

To college staff members whose thrift 
thus encouraged protects their fami- 
lies during working years and them- 
selves in their old age. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


Twenty-five Years Old 522 Fifth Avenue 
$150,000,000 Assets New York 18, N. Y. 


35,000 Members in 900 Institutions of 
Higher Education 
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THE NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every subject, at your 
finger tips; 600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 


Up to date: the only entirely new and rewritten un 
abridged dictionary in 25 years 


Economieal: the acquisition of Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary lessens the need for investment in 
supplementary reference books. It is truly “the foun- 
dation book of education.” Write for booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


PUBLIC LIBRARY FINANCE 


AND ACCOUNTING 


A Wight A practical manual 

iministrators Shows how, 
fina il reporting and by forceful 
. financial support can be 
nds of the library's pro 


thods for making finan- 


ud ft reque 
geared to the dema 
ram Indicates me 

| apparatus more efficient, more signifi- 
cant, and more productive of results By 
making questions of tax support and library 
income clear, the book helps librarians in 
their presentation of appeals to trustees, citi- 
zens, and ofhcials 


Budget 1 . financial reporting, and 


long-term planning are treated with clarity 
and imagination. The final section, devoted 
to library accounting methods, makes the 

< an all-around handbook for both the 
library d nd the finance officer. 


Adapted to small libraries as well as large. 


-- 
> 


December 17, 1948. 140p. Cloth, $2.7 
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Important Books 
from MACMILLAN 








The University 
and the 
Modern World 


By Arnold S. Nash 


Foreword by Reinhold Niebuhr 


Here is a book that presents a forth- 
right challenge to the educational 
world. In it the author analyzes the 
fundamental cause for the failures in 
modern education, and constructs the 
foundations of a new theory for the 
university of the future. No one 
seriously concerned with tomorrow’s 
world can afford to ignore this deeply 
informed and brilliantly written book. 

$2.50 


A Professor 
at Large 


By Stephen Duggan 


The distinguished director of the In- 
stitute of International Education pre- 
sents a fascinating interpretation of 
foreign cultures in terms of American 
civilization. “An informative and 
thought-provoking study, of the kind 
necessary for understanding the peoples 
with whom we must live in this 
world.”—Boston Sunday Post $3.50 


The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Ave., New York 





